
Whose world is this? 

The world is yours, the world is yours 
It’s mine, it’s mine, it’s mine 
Whose world is this? 

NaS ( 1994 ) 

Introduction 

As defined by critical theorists, criti- 
cal multicultural education requires the 
development of a critical consciousness 
(conscientization). The elements of critical 
consciousness include dialogue, problem- 
posing, and the exploration of generative 
themes such as race, class, and gender. The 
formation of a partnership between uni- 
versity students and a community non- 
profit, youth-serving agency, can be a pow- 
erful catalyst in the development of criti- 
cal multicultural consciousness. 

This article describes an on-going part- 
nership between university secondary edu- 
cation majors in a multicultural education 
class and the local Boys and Girls Club. It 
draws upon student reflective journals to 
illustrate the process of developing criti- 
cal multicultural consciousness and the 
potential for praxis (change). 

Muncie Boys and Girls Club 

The Muncie Boys and Girls Club is lo- 
cated in Industry, one of Muncie’s two his- 
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torically Black neighborhoods. Industry 
neighborhood was the site of the Ball 
Brothers glass factories that produced can- 
ning jars during the Progressive Era. In 
1886, the discovery of natural gas depos- 
its drew the industrialist Ball Brothers 
from New York to Muncie and ushered in 
glass manufacturing throughout east-cen- 
tral Indiana. 

Shortly after the turn of the 20*^^ cen- 
tury, the natural gas deposits were ex- 
hausted due to the lack of conservation 
(Lynd and Lynd, 1929). Manufacturing 
firms relocated, but a town of 20,000 in- 
habitants had been established, due in 
large part to streams of southern blacks 
and Appalachian whites who had been 
drawn to Muncie by the prospect of jobs. 

Travelling from Ball State University 
to the Club, one passes Munsyana Homes, 
Muncie’s oldest housing projects, which 
were built in 1941. Munsyana Homes are 
two-story drab lime-green and beige rect- 
angular cinder block buildings that occupy 
several city blocks. Despite the outward 
appearance of order and containment, the 
Homes are the scene of heavy drug traf- 
ficking and related crime. Nearby is a li- 
quor store whose owner once won the city’s 
“Outstanding Business of the Year” award. 
Abandoned convenience stores, a thriving 
blood plasma center, small businesses, 
storefront churches and the abandoned rel- 
ics of the glass factories all mix together in 
Industry. 

The Muncie Boys and Girls Club is 
housed in a brick building built in 1951. 
The original windows were removed long 


ago to prevent theft and vandalism. There 
is no visible tagging (graffiti) anywhere on 
the Club facility, which is a sign that neigh- 
borhood gangs recognize it as neutral 
space. It has a large gymnasium, a recre- 
ation room filled with pool tables, an arts 
and crafts room, a small kitchen, a lounge 
with a television set and sofas, and an edu- 
cation room. It serves 170 inner city chil- 
dren and youth each day ranging from 5 to 
17 years of age. Representative of the city’s 
persistent residential segregation, most of 
the African American members of the Club 
live in the black neighborhoods while poor 
whites live in Shedtown. 

University students who grew up and 
live in Muncie call the Southside “the low 
end.” Although the majority of the Club’s 
clients are African American, an increas- 
ing number identify themselves as “other” 
or biracial. The common denominator, 
however, is not race, but social class. The 
Club’s members represent families of lower 
socioeconomic status who populate the 
city’s working class. At the elementary 
school next door, the entire student body 
qualifies for the federal free or reduced 
lunch program. 

A membership to the Boys and Girls 
Club costs one dollar a month, but “schol- 
arships” are readily available for children 
who cannot afford it. The purpose of the 
membership fee is to encourage commit- 
ment — a sense of belonging — rather than 
to provide monetary support for the Club, 
which is supported by the United Way and 
private donations. Club staff members are 
all too aware that children join gangs for 
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just that reason — to belong. During its 
busiest period, after school until 6:00 pm, 
the Club can be a chaotic place, as evi- 
denced by one student’s first impression: 

Amy*: In a way the Club looked worse 
than I had imagined. Children were 
screaming and shouting for no reason. 

I tried talking to the kids and asking 
them their names and what they did 
there. Two of the four kids I talked to 
just blew me off The other two kind of 
talked to me, but in a very loud, ob- 
noxious manner to the point where I 
couldn’t understand them very well. I 
was stunned by the constant noise and 
opening and slamming of doors. 

The Boys and Girls Club is an ex- 
ample of non-formal education (NFE), de- 
fined (after Philip Coombs) as “any orga- 
nized, systematic educational activity out- 
side the framework of the formal [school] 
system designed to provide selective types 
of learning to particular subgroups in the 
population, adults as well as children” 
(Paulston & LeRoy, 1982, 336-7). NFE is 
perhaps most closely associated with lit- 
eracy programs in countries such as Nica- 
ragua (Amove, 1986) and Brazil and 
Guinea-Bissau (Freire, 1978). 

The national Boys and Girls Club cur- 
riculum consists of the following program 
areas: athletics, education, gang and drug 
prevention, good citizenship, and survival 
skills (e.g. cooking). Local chapters are al- 
lowed to customize the curriculum to fit 
their needs. 

Planned activities can last an3rwhere 


from 20 minutes to an hour. Participation 
in recreation is held out as a reward for 
completing homework. Although they do 
not typically hold teaching licensure, staff 
members function as a combination of 
teacher, social worker, and mentor. They 
are united by their commitment to work- 
ing with underserved youth and are more 
often than not familiar with the territory. 
They know, for example, that mobility plays 
a large role in the lives of children from 
lower socioeconomic families. Such fami- 
lies may move frequently in an attempt to 
avoid the rent collector. Child Protective 
Services, or an abusive spouse. For many 
children, the Club provides a stable envi- 
ronment for a few hours a week. 

University Teaching Majors 

While talking with a resident of the 
Whiteley neighborhood, she referred to the 
university as “out there.” Puzzled, I said, 
“You speak of it as though it were another 
world.” She responded emphatically, “it is 
another world!” Located a scant two miles 
northwest of the Club, the university is 
named for the aforementioned Ball Broth- 
ers who, in 1918, purchased a failing nor- 
mal school and infused it with capital. Ball 
State University is now a comprehensive 
university with a student population of 
18,500. 

Although teaching majors no longer 
dominate the university, they remain inte- 
gral to its institutional mission. The ma- 
jority of education majors come from rural 
communities within a 90-mile radius of the 


university. They are often first generation 
college students who graduated from high 
schools with homogenous white, middle- 
class populations. For many of them, the 
sheer size of the university itself is an eye- 
opening experience. 

Secondary education (junior high, 
middle school, high school) majors who are 
preparing to be junior high, middle school, 
and high school teachers are required to 
take one course in multicultural education. 
Informal profiles constructed by the stu- 
dents at the beginning of the course reveal 
that they identify themselves as middle- 
class, Christian, and small town (some- 
times rural). Consistent with their belief 
that whiteness is normative, these stu- 
dents do not identify themselves racially; 
while African American and Asian stu- 
dents always do so. 

Most of the students prefer country and 
Christian contemporary music. A few 
white and black students also listen to rap 
music and gospel. When asked what they 
would change about public education if they 
had the power, they initially have no sug- 
gestions. It has, after all, worked for 
them — they are part of the 30 per cent of 
high school students who attend 
postsecondary institutions. 

Critical Multicultural Education 

The conceptual framework of critical 
theory is derived from the works of Paolo 
Freire, Henry Giroux, Peter McLaren, and 
others. Brazilian educator Paolo Freire 
contributed the concept of conscientization. 
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or “the process in which [people] achieve a 
deepening awareness both of the sociocul- 
tural reality that shapes their lives and of 
their capacity to transform that reality” 
(Freire, 1985, footnote 2, p. 93). In order to 
achieve that reality, one must first locate — 
or perceive clearly (objectively) — his/her 
place (role) in that reality In the process of 
interrogating one’s sociopolitical reality, 
one becomes progressively more critical of 
it. One also begins to recognize his/her role 
as a change agent. 

According to Freire, then, this agency 
allows people not only to critically name 
the world, but also to change it (Freire, 
1982). Critical theorists believe that we 
inhabit “a world rife with contradictions 
and asymmetries of power and privilege” 
(McLaren, 1994, 175). This world is both 
constructed by and acted upon by its in- 
habitants, who are bound by class, race, 
and gender interests. It follows that the 
world they create is then necessarily rac- 
ist, classist, and gendered. 

The critical educator employs a dia- 
lectical approach. That is, s/he recognizes 
that the problems of society are part of the 
interconnectedness between society and 
the individual. In other words, the critical 
educator blames neither the “victim” nor 
the system, but sees clearly his/her role as 
creator, actor, and acted upon, within the 
larger society. The critical educator 
searches for the larger social, economic, 
and political implications of seemingly iso- 
lated phenomena (McLaren, 1994). For ex- 
ample, the public school curriculum osten- 
sibly prepares students for meaningful 
work, citizenship, and socialization. But 
in a larger sense it also plays a powerful 
role in social reproduction, or the perpetu- 
ation of the class system. 

One of the most insidious forms of so- 
cial reproduction — and a frequent target 
of critical theorists — is tracking. Beginning 
in elementary school, students are “sorted” 
on the basis of test scores. By the time they 
reach high school, they are tracked into a 
constellation of vocational education, tech 
prep, or college preparatory courses. Al- 
though this is done in the name of efficiency, 
critical theorists would argue that it acts 
to maintain a working class and to pro- 
duce a relatively small leadership class. 

Building upon critical theory, Peter 
McLaren has defined critical multicul- 
turalism as a perspective from which “rep- 
resentations of race, class and gender are 
understood as the result of large social 
struggles over signs and meanings” 
(McLaren, 2000, 221). “Power signs” are 
words that evoke strong images such as 
“Black,” “poor,” welfare mothers,” and 
“homeless.” People who fall into these cat- 


egories are viewed monolithically. They also 
serve as reference points upon which so- 
cial and school policies are predicated. Per- 
sons so signified are objectified and 
marginalized by the dominant society. An 
example of this marginalization is the 
racializing of standardized test scores in 
an attempt to link ethnicity to intelligence. 

According to McLaren, the application 
of critical theory to multiculturalism in- 
vokes this central question: “How do we 
develop an understanding of difference that 
avoids an essentializing of Otherness?” 
(McLaren, 1994, 286). Multicultural edu- 
cation courses often denigrate “the Other” 
as someone who needs to be acted upon — 
to be assimilated into the dominant soci- 
ety (Delpit, 1995). This is apt to occur in 
multicultural education courses with a ser- 
vice learning component where critical 
theory is not well integrated into the field 
placement and reinforced dialogically 
(Rosenberger, 2001). In her research on ser- 
vice learning, Marilynne Boyle-Baise has 
identified three paradigms — charity, civic 
education, and community building — each 
with its own goals and outcomes (Boyle- 
Baise, 2002). 

It is not surprising that research re- 
veals that pre-service teachers are most 
likely to belong to the first category. After 
all, they often cite the desire “to make a 
difference” as one of their reasons for choos- 
ing education as a profession. In its most 
benign form, the charity impulse translates 
into “good deeds.” At its worst, it perpetu- 
ates whiteness, middle class status and 
Christianity as normative. Rather than 
“making a difference,” critical theory re- 
quires students to think differently about 
their world. 

Critical Pedagogy 

The first task of developing a critical 
multicultural perspective is to see oneself 
more objectively by “unpacking” power, 
privilege, and racial identity. Community 
engagement can be a powerful pedagogical 
force in that process. But in order to de- 
velop a critical consciousness, critical 
theory must be inextricably integrated 
with the community agency field experi- 
ence. Course materials and class discus- 
sions must reinforce and explicate the phe- 
nomena encountered in the field. In order 
for students to deconstruct their world, fac- 
ulty must make conscious pedagogical 
choices. 

I chose the following books as texts: 
Jonathan Kozol’s Savage Inequalities, Alex 
Kotlowitz’ There Are No Children Here, and 
Gregory H. Williams’ Li/e on the Color Line. 
The sophomores in my university class still 


use high school, rather than the university, 
as a reference point. Kozol’s portraits of 
under-resourced schools with their power- 
ful imagery of sewage flowing into class- 
rooms and football fields without 
goalposts are a jarring contrast to the 
schools attended by my students. Students 
often mistake the wealthy schools de- 
scribed by Kozol as private — rather than 
public — schools. 

Kotlowitz’ book is a documentary of 
two boys (Pharaoh and Lafeyette) growing 
up in the Henry Horner housing projects in 
Chicago. Although it is less than four hours 
away from Muncie, most of my students 
have never been to Chicago. This book in- 
troduces them to the world of the urban 
poor. Pharaoh, in particular, is a sympa- 
thetic character whose sweetness stands 
in stark contrast to his life in the projects. 
But along with chronicling drive-by 
shootings and the death of Lafeyette’s best 
friend, the book celebrates the resilience 
of the boys (who belong to the Boys Club^) 
and their mother. La Joe. 

In his memoir of growing up as an im- 
poverished light-skinned black in Muncie 
during the 1950s, Williams’ book describes 
the city’s racial divisiveness. Williams and 
his brother were brought to Muncie from 
Virginia, where his father passed for white 
until personal and economic misfortune 
left him penniless. Williams attended the 
elementary school next to the Club and 
played basketball at the Club. A story of 
poverty as much as racism, it underscores 
the persistence of residential and economic 
segregation in Muncie. In addition to the 
books, the course materials include other 
relevant print materials and videos about 
race, class, oppression and power. 

According to Freire, the elements of 
critical pedagogy include dialogue, problem- 
posing, and generative themes. Dialogical 
communication allows for liberation by pro- 
viding “individual and collective possibili- 
ties for reflection and action” (McLaren, 
1994, 307). It calls for a balance to be struck 
between the more or less empowered par- 
ties. By communicating in an authentic 
way — truly relating — students are able to 
participate in the decisions made in the 
class. 

Dialogical communication can produce 
honest, authentic debate among students 
over issues such as bilingual education, af- 
firmative action, and welfare policies. Be- 
yond the classroom, a key element of dia- 
logue is accomplished through reflective 
journals. Each week, students reflect on a 
topic related to the required readings. The 
Club allows for the application of theory to 
practice. Through e-mail, the classroom dia- 
logue can be extended and problems posed. 
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Problem-posing education allows stu- 
dents and teachers to investigate univer- 
sal or, after Freire, “generative” themes. 
Power signs and representations prevent 
us from seeing clearly. By problemitizing 
the world, however, students are given a 
critical lens through which to view the 
world — a lens unblurred by class, race, or 
gender constructs. Community engage- 
ment creates the opportunity in which 
problemitizing can occur. For example: 

Rachel: They asked us to design a mu- 
ral for the new Keystone Club room, so 
we thought we would have a go at it. 

We were supposed to come up with 
something that would represent teen- 
aged kids, and that would give the room 
some life. After an hour of brainstorm- 
ing we had come up with a good idea. 

We had planned to do squares of bright 
color on the wall with black silhouettes 
of kids doing different things such as 
playing games, watching TV, hanging 
out with friends, and so on. But when 
we told the director, she said, “but what 
if the kids think these are all black kids, 
and there is some kind of meaning be- 
hind this?” We had not thought of that 
at all, and truthfully I was a little em- 
barrassed. So we made a few adjust- 
ments, with the help of one of the Key- 
stone Kids, and the end result came out 
pretty cool. 

Like many non-profit agencies in 2002, 
the Club struggled financially. Both corpo- 
rate and individual donations declined as 
the lingering result of the attack on the 
World Trade Towers and the economic re- 
cession (Lewis, 2002). In the wake of 9/11, 
people sent donations to New York City 
rather than to local agencies. Potentially 
more devastating, the economic recession 
accounted for shortfalls for virtually all 
non-profit organizations from animal shel- 
ters to soup kitchens. 

Rachel: When we got to the Club, once 
again the money was not therefor them 
to go out and buy the paints needed. 


Luckily, Ms Hampton [education di- 
rector] remembered that they had some 
paints they were going to use a few 
years ago to paint a rainbow on the 
wall of the art room. So we rummaged 
around and found those. Thankfully 
the paints were all in good enough 
shape that they were still usable. 

Now that I think about it, I realize 
how much money the organizations I 
was involved with my whole life had. I 
cannot remember a time that we did 
not get something because the money 
was not there. Anytime that I need 
something I just go out and buy it but 
after visiting the Boys and Girls club 
last Saturday I realized that they do 
not have that option. 

A prime generative theme addressed 
by critical multicultural education is that 
of racial identity. In order to deconstruct 
race, a certain de-centering of one’s iden- 
tity must first occur. Several developmen- 
tal theories of racial identity, which view 
race as a social and psychologically con- 
structed process, have been advanced. 
Janet Helms (1990) defines racial iden- 
tity as “a sense of group or collective iden- 
tity based on one’s perception that he or 
she shares common racial heritage with a 
particular racial group” (p. 3). Understand- 
ing the sociocultural construct of race is 
crucial to developing a critical perspective. 

As discussed earlier in this article, 
white students rarely see themselves in 
terms of racial identity. While they are 
quick to point out that they are middle- 
class, they do not identify themselves as 
white. For that reason, it is important to 
first define one’s white cultural identity 
before moving on to a nonracist white iden- 
tity. The ability to see oneself as the Other 
is an example of disintegration, where one 
begins to experience dissonance about one’s 
racial identity: 

Amy: Last week a perfect display of 
who the “other” was occurred. Directly 
quoting a child as I walked into the 
Club, he said, “shit, you are the whitest 


person I ever seen, you about as white 
as this piece of wood.” If you might 
have guessed the piece of wood was a 
very light beige /flesh color. I hesitated 
and didn’t know how to respond so I 
didn’t say much. The whole point of 
integrating this quote into my journal 
is because I strongly believe it defines 
me as being the “other” at the Club. 

Liz: The Club definitely influenced my 
view on being Hispanic. For a long time 
I was embarrassed by it, and later on I 
didn’t even think about being Hispanic 
either way because I was with white 
people all of the time. The kids at the 
club helped remind me that I do look 
different, and they helped me see how 
beneficial my appearance and being a 
minority will be. 

In Peggy McIntosh’ (1989) brief but 
classic article “White Privilege: Unpack- 
ing the Invisible Knapsack,” she lists un- 
earned assets which can be found in a meta- 
phorical knapsack of privilege. Examples 
range from the assurance that “I can if I 
wish arrange to be in the company of people 
of my race most of the time” to “I can choose 
blemish cover or bandages in ‘flesh’ color 
and have them more or less match my 
skin.” University students generally inter- 
pret the word “privilege” as a trapping of 
the upper class. By interrogating the mean- 
ing of privilege (i.e., something that is 
taken for granted) students find examples 
of privilege writ small: 

Destiny: One thing that stuck in my 
head was when this little girl asked me 
what I had in my mouth. I said it was 
a retainer and she said, “oh, did you 
ever have braces?” I told her yes and 
she said, “My dentist told me and my 
momma I needed braces but she say 
she can’t afford them. ” That made me 
really think about how some of these 
kids are deprived of certain things. 

By deconstructing class privilege, stu- 
dents not only begin to see themselves 
more clearly, but can also recognize 
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strengths and resilience in Club members. 
By the age of 8, Jerry was already the pri- 
mary caregiver for his younger sisters, while 
his mother worked. He often bullied some 
of the smaller Club members as well as 
my university students. 

But Jerry’s complexity became evident 
over the course of the semester. When a 
new, white child showed up at the Club, 
Jerry became his protector. In return, the 
child’s grateful parents asked Jerry to ac- 
company them on a trip to Washington DC 
the following summer. While on the trip, 
the Club’s loudspeaker squawked out the 
message that Jerry had called to “tell ev- 
eryone hello.” 

Spending time with Jerry allowed my 
students to recognize his belligerence as a 
form of resistance to victimization (Allport, 
1954). During a tutoring session, he threat- 
ened to “knock those glasses right off your 
face” if my student wouldn’t provide him 
with the correct answers. Gently refusing 
to do so, the student noticed that Jerry had 
tears in his eyes as he patiently continued 
to help him with his composition. Other 
students also began to “see” him more 
clearly: 

Richard: It was quite a surprise to get 
to the Boys and Girls Club and find 
that their Fall Festival was scheduled 
that day. Enter Jerry. He’s black and I 
think he’s in junior high. Jerry asked 
me if the kids were playing, and I said 
they didn’t have tickets. He proceeded 
to cover for those kids. He had a dozen 
or so tickets, and he used them paying 
for other kids to play musical chairs. 

Jerry was my interesting event at the 
Festival. I didn’t get the opportunity to 
talk with him much, but I can see some- 
thing in him. I see a person who’s being 
like a big brother to some of the kids. I 
see someone willing to do things for oth- 
ers. I see someone who may very well 
turn out to be a community -oriented 
person, serving his home (wherever that 
may be in the future). 

Under Construction: 

Pedagogy to Praxis 

The process of conscientization is not 
developmental; one does not take orderly, 
discrete steps from problem-posing or dia- 
logue to praxis. Rather, it is a holistic pro- 
cess in which all elements are intercon- 
nected and occur as integrated parts of the 
whole. Critical pedagogy through commu- 
nity engagement can effectively foster dia- 
logue and problem-solving but praxis is 
more difficult to achieve. 

Freire defines praxis as being “reflec- 


tion and action upon the world in order to 
transform it” (Freire, 1982, 36). The goal 
of praxis is liberatory — the achievement 
of a more just and equitable world for all 
inhabitants. One of its prerequisites is the 
evidence of humanization of the Other 
through the formation of authentic rela- 
tionships. In a university multicultural 
education course bounded by time con- 
straints and frequency of student contact, 
it is difficult to achieve the kind of cogni- 
tive dissonance that produces praxis. Nev- 
ertheless, like privilege, praxis writ small 
does occur through the establishment of 
authentic relationships: 

Mike: I am starting to get more com- 
fortable because I have been getting to 
know the kids better, and vice versa. I 
have learned that just helping a kid do 
math problems or look up words can 
be rather cold and impersonal. It is still 
satisfying to help them do these things, 
but sometimes it seems like a one way 
experience. When it’s over, the satisfac- 
tion seems to fade quickly unless I have 
made a personal connection with the 
kid. In the future, I am going to try to 
think of each interaction with kids (or 
anyone else for that matter) as a shared 
experience and consciously look for 
ways to develop relationships. 

To “consciously look for ways” signals 
the intentionality that Freire says is nec- 
essary for action. In Mike’s case, the pas- 
sive act of tutoring a student by using drill 
sheets and vocabulary practice is in itself 
not satisfactory. By creating an authentic 
relationship, both parties can learn some- 
thing from each other and precipitate ac- 
tion: 

Jason: My most enduring image of the 
Boys ! Girls Club was witnessing, 
through the different ages of the chil- 
dren, a cruel assembly line of poverty, 
oppression, and ignorance turning in- 
nocent, happy and hopeful children into 
delinquent, angry and hopeless chil- 
dren. I remember a young little boy, 
innocently and comfortably grabbing 
my hand, holding it with a smile, as he 
led me to find him a basketball. As 
well, I remember a boy, only a few years 
older than the former one, who angrily 
threw a basketball down and walked 
off court cursing over something so 
trivial he probably forgot it by the end 
of the day. If I had the power, I would 
end the process of tracking students in 
schools. 

To summarize, I advance the follow- 
ing definition of critical multicultural con- 


sciousness through engagement: Critical 
multicultural consciousness through com- 
munity engagement is predicated on the for- 
mation of a mutually beneficial partnership 
between educational entities (formal or non- 
formal) for the purpose of conscientization. 
The process is guided by critical pedagogy 
(including dialogue, problem-posing, and 
generative themes) and the hopeful possibil- 
ity of praxis (social action). Within these 
wide boundaries, critical multicultural con- 
sciousness affords pre-service teachers the 
opportunity to interrogate and deconstruct 
their world-view. 

As a process, critical multicultural 
consciousness is neither paradigmatic nor 
developmental. It does, however, require a 
certain redefinition of authority, a coher- 
ent integration between theory and prac- 
tice so that each informs the other, a com- 
mitment to the formation of authentic re- 
lationships, and recognition of transforma- 
tion writ small. 

Conclusion: Beyond the 
Scholarship of Engagement 

With the publication of Scholarship 
Reconsidered, Ernest L. Boyer challenged 
the traditional role of faculty as being re- 
moved from their communities. He recom- 
mended a reconnection between scholar- 
ship and community that would ultimately 
provide “service” for the common good. In 
the calls for service that emanated in reac- 
tion to the “Me Decade” of the 1980s (nota- 
bly, Putnam, 1995), Boyer’s book was a 
clarion call to university faculty to recon- 
nect with communities and engage through 
the scholarship of discovery, integration, 
application, integration, and teaching 
(Boyer, 1990). 

According to Boyer’s paradigm, the 
scholarship of discovery focuses on research 
or the production of knowledge. The schol- 
arship of integration is an endorsement of 
generalization rather than specialization. 
The scholarship of application speaks di- 
rectly to service: i.e., using knowledge for 
the “common good.” And the scholarship of 
teaching urges faculty to find creative ways 
to transmit knowledge to students. Boyer’s 
paradigm of the scholarship of engagement, 
however, raises troubling questions about 
the role of faculty, the constituency of “com- 
munity,” and the meaning of “the common 
good” itself. University faculty provide so- 
lutions with little input from stakehold- 
ers. In fact, university faculty stand apart 
from both community agents and students. 

When Boyer speaks of community, he 
is referring to a community of scholars 
rather than endorsing an equitable, mutu- 
ally beneficial, partnership between com- 
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munity agencies and universities. When 
advocating a team approach to problem 
solving, he is referring to a team of schol- 
ars working together. 

This is no less true in regards to the 
scholarship of teaching, where faculty are 
urged to be creative and inspired, but re- 
tain their hierarchical role in the academy. 
But in order to support community engage- 
ment in a critical sense — and to approach 
critical consciousness — the authority role 
of faculty must be redefined. At the very 
least, the scholarship of teaching must 
become more facilitative than didactic. 

Boyer envisions the scholarship of en- 
gagement as providing the solutions to 
environmental, educational, political, so- 
cial, and “other” problems: “Other prob- 
lems” are defined as those that “require 
more carefully crafted study and, indeed, 
solutions that rely not only on new knowl- 
edge, but on integration, too” (Boyer, 1990, 
77). But Boyer’s idea of the common good 
is hegemonic. Social problems are not 
problemitized, and solutions are perceived 
as corrections to aberrations of the status 
quo. Essentially, Boyer sees the world as 
one that is acted upon by elites. 

Collaborations between educational 
institutions and community agencies have 
become ubiquitous over the last decade. 
The literature related to community ser- 
vice learning and multicultural education 
is steadily growing. Within that larger dis- 
course, critical theory has much to offer 
theorists and practitioners. 

Grounded in critical theory, critical 
multicultural consciousness mandates no 
less, however, than a reconceptualization 
of the scholarship of engagement. It chal- 
lenges scholars to go beyond Boyer’s em- 
phasis on the intellect to include Freire’s 


emphasis on the heart (humanism). The 
addition of a critical component to the 
scholarship of engagement will not only 
allow scholars, practitioners, and students 
to problemitize the field of community ser- 
vice learning itself, but, in the spirit of 
Freire, to change it. 

Notes 

^ The Boys Club became the Boys and 
Girls Club in 1990. 

pseudonyms are used unless permis- 
sion has been given. 
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